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mediately after the Congress in other large cities is also 
becoming marked. A preliminary meeting of the New 
York members of the General Committee has already 
been held, and they are arranging for a public meeting 
in New York City some time this month, to start the 
preparations for a great meeting or meetings in that city 

in October. 

■ ♦ » 

Seventy-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 

The seventy-sixth annual business meeting of the 
American Peace Society will be held at the Society's 
office, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, on the 18th of May, at 
2 o'clock P. M., for the transaction of the usual annual 
business. 

There will be a dinner for the members and their 
friends in the evening of the same day at 6.30 o'clock, 
at the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, 2 Ash- 
burton Place. The principal address of the evening 
will be given by Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, counsel of the 
United States and of Venezuela in the recent Venezuela 
arbitration before the Hague Court. 

Tickets to the dinner will be one dollar each, and 
should be applied for at once to the Secretary of the 
Society at 31 Beacon Street. 



Editorial Notes. 



Two great peace meetings are to be 
interparliamentary held in this country this year, the 
thirteenth Universal Peace Congress and 
the Interparliamentary Conference. The first of these 
meets in Boston the first week in October, as our readers 
already know, the other in St. Louis the first week in 
September. This Interparliamentary Conference is com- 
posed entirely of delegates from the groups formed in 
the parliaments of the different countries. The meeting 
at St. Louis will be the twelfth conference of the Union. 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, through whose efforts the In- 
terparliamentary Arbitration Group in the United States 
Congress was recently formed, writes us that a formal 
invitation has been extended to the foreign groups to 
meet in St. Louis from the 5th to the 10th of September. 
The foreign delegates are invited to bring their wives or 
daughters with them. They, on their arrival, will be 
conducted from New York to Washington and presented 
to President Roosevelt. At the close of the Conference 
they will be conducted back to New York by way of 
Chicago and Niagara Falls. Congress has, at the request 
of the American group, appropriated fifty thousand dol- 
lars for the entertainment of the foreign delegates, of 
whom it is expected that several hundred will come. At 
the Vienna Conference last autumn about six hundred 



were in attendance. The delegates have been for several 
years entertained at the expense of the government 
under whose auspices the Conference has met. It is ex- 
pected that the St. Louis Conference will be a great and 
memorable occasion. It is proper to say that the Inter- 
parliamentary Union devotes its attention almost exclu- 
sively to arbitration, and its program is therefore much 
more limited than that of the Peace Congress, which 
considers all the great subjects affecting the relations of 
the nations. 



Following close on the Anglo-French 
Agreeme™" 011 arbitration treaty comes another agreement 
between Great Britain and France which 
is of hardly less importance in its bearings on the future 
peace of the world. It has been justly characterized as 
one of the greatest of modern diplomatic triumphs. It 
was brought about wholly by peaceful negotiation and 
concession without arbitrators, without the good offices 
of any third power. It entitles Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Delcasse to rank among the very first of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs. It has given great satisfaction 
throughout both countries and has widened and deepened 
the growing friendliness of the two peoples. The new 
agreement, signed on the 7th of April, disposes of all 
the points of difference between the two governments 
touching their colonial interests. France is given a free 
hand in Morocco, and withdraws her objections to Great 
Britain's remaining in Egypt. Great Britain guarantees 
the neutrality of the Suez Canal. Both nations are to 
have equal trade privileges in Egypt and Morocco for 
thirty years. The French Shore dispute is settled by 
France's renunciation of sovereignty and exclusive fish- 
ing rights, though she retains certain fishing privileges. 
An arbitration commission will settle any differences as 
to indemnities to be paid the establishments on the 
French Shore, and the land disputes in the New Hebrides 
will be disposed of in the same way. Great Britain with- 
draws her objections to the French economic administra- 
tion of Madagascar. In West Africa France obtains 
certain advantages in the way of better routes. The 
spirit out of which this remarkable agreement has come 
is evidently the same as that which led to the signing of 
the arbitration treaty on the 14th of October last. It is 
impossible to estimate the relief to civilization of the re- 
moval of all these sources of calumniation and friction 
between these two great powers. One might possibly 
criticise certain deficiencies of the agreement. It ought 
to have included the provision that the rights of the 
native races in the colonies should be more carefully 
guarded. Some of these disputes sprang out of the tres- 
passes of the two countries upon the rights of weaker 
peoples, and there ought to have been some show o 
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regret at this. But with the spirit of the new agree- 
ment no fault can be found, and this changed feeling of 
the two nations towards one another gives the best pos- 
sible assurance that they will come in time to act more 
justly towards the weaker peoples against whom they 
have both committed such immense wrongs. There is 
apparently no ground whatever for suspecting, as certain 
European governments have done, that sinister motives 
are behind the agreement, that England and France are 
thereby preparing some coup against other powers. 



Switzerland. 



Switzerland, which has often been called 
the home of true internationalism, has 
rendered immense services to the cause of international 
peace. She has so lived in goodwill, respect and justice 
toward other peoples — has, in a word, so kept the 
Golden Rule in her dealings with other States — that 
she has not had any controversies with them to arbitrate. 
That is a higher and more creditable record in some 
respects than to have submitted fifty or more disputes to 
arbitration, as the United States and Great Britain have 
done. She has, however, furnished the arbitrators in 
more cases of dispute between other nations than 
probably any other country. But she has just done a 
service to the cause of arbitration and peace which may 
easily prove to be the greatest she has ever rendered- 
In the treaty between the Argentine Republic and Chile, 
by which the two countries have pledged themselves to 
submit to arbitration any future differences that may 
arise between them, provision is made that ordinarily the 
King of England shall be arbitrator. (Chile and the 
Argentine Republic are not yet parties to the Hague 
Convention.) But in any cases in which either of the 
countries should be involved in a dispute with Great 
Britain, the treaty contained a provision that the Swiss 
Federal Council should be asked to serve as arbitrator. 
On being informed of this provision the Federal Council 
promptly notified the governments that it could no 
longer accept the office of arbitrator now that the Hague 
Court was in existence. This action of Switzerland will 
do as much to bring the Hague Court into general use 
as anything that has yet occurred. 



In an editorial on " King Edward and 
King Edward as p eace „ the Lon( j on Herald of Peace, in 

Peacemaker. •> ' 

its April issue, says that " nothing has 
augured so well for the maintenance of peace between 
Great Britain and her neighbors as the good feeling 
engendered by the attitude and actions of her present 
sovereign, and the response which these have evoked on 
the part of other countries." But the king's influence 
has been quite as great for peace beyond the sphere of 
British relations as within them, as the editor of the 



Herald of Peace goes on to show. His pacific spirit, 
which has manifested itself in eminently practical ways, 
has also been as deeply appreciated by the friends of 
peace in other countries as by the British workers them. 
selves. They have noticed with great satisfaction that 
from the moment of his accession he has manifested the 
purpose to follow the example of his illustrious mother, 
and throw the weight of his great position in favor of 
friendship and concord in the family of nations. One 
can easily imagine what world-wide mischief a belligerent 
king on the throne of England at the present critical 
moment might have wrought. Only as one presents to 
himself this supposable situation can one properly under- 
stand the greatness of the beneficent service which King 
Edward is accomplishing. The visits of the heads of 
State to one another have not in the past usually been 
of any particular significance, but in the light of what is 
now transpiring in the rapprochement of the nations of 
Western Europe, the time will come when Edward's 
visit to Paris and his interview at Windsor with the 
King of Italy will be classed as great historic events. 
The King's conduct and utterances about the- Russo- 
Japanese war and his influence on the press have been 
in the highest degree admirable and worthy. The effect 
has been immense, and this has been probably the chief 
factor in the allaying of all fear that the Eastern conflict 
might involve Europe in a general war. A king can be 
in no higher or nobler business than that to which 
Edward is devoting himself. 



In view of the enormous expenditure 
Arm"™ °t ^ or war8Q ip s *° which our government is 

now committed for an indefinite period by 
the adoption of the so-called naval program, it is a mat- 
ter of significant interest to note the conclusions reached 
by M. Messimy in the preamble to his recent proposal 
for the reorganization of the French army. He shows 
that from every million inhabitants the French army 
takes 5,620 recruits, the German army 4,120, the Italian 
army 3,130, the Russian army 2,812, the Austro-Hun- 
garian army 2,670, and the English army 1,170. The 
difference to the disadvantage of France is enormous, 
and is likely to become greater every year in proportion 
as the birth-rate remains inferior to that of other na- 
tions. Moreover, to take 5,620 recruits annually for 
every million inhabitants it is necessary to accept many 
weaklings, with the result that in 1901 the mortality in 
the French army was treble that of the German army. 
Examining the financial sacrifices which are entailed by 
the excessive armaments of Europe, M. Messimy says 
that the military expenditure amounts in France to 1,270,- 
000,000 francs, or 35 per cent, of the total expenditure ; 
in Russia 1,300,000,000 francs, or 25 per cent. ; in Ger- 
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many to 1,200,000,000 francs, or 21 per cent; in Austria 
to 475,000,000 francs, or 17 percent.; and in Italy to 
400,000,000 francs, or 22 per cent. The military budget 
in Prance absorbs 1,270,000,000 francs, while the civil 
expenditure is only 1,220,000,000 francs. The military 
budget in Germany amounts to 1,200,000,000 francs, 
and the civil expenditure to 2,000,000,000 francs. Italy 
spends 400,000,000 francs on her defenses, and 600,000,- 
000 francs on civil matter. The conclusion which M. 
Messimy draws from these statistics is that disarmament 
is becoming a necessity for France, and that it is natural 
that the French people should be favorable to the 
conclusion of arbitration treaties. 



We regret very much to have to chronicle 
Senator Arturo t h e decease of Senator Marcoartu of 
Madrid. He had been for a whole gener- 
ation an active and zealous friend of the cause of inter- 
national peace, and was almost the only prominent sup- 
porter of the movement in Spain. About thirty years 
ago he offered prizes for the best two essays on " The 
way in which an International Assembly ought to be 
constituted for the formation of a Code of Public Inter- 
national Law, and what ought to be the leading princi- 
ples on which such a code should be framed." Twenty- 
nine essays were presented by authors in Europe and 
America. The British National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science was judge. Mr. Marcoartu 
afterwards published in English, in a work entitled 
"Internationalism," the two prize essays, which were 
written by A. P. Sprague, Esq., of Troy, N. Y., and by 
Paul Lacombe, a Frenchman. He also published with 
them, as an able introduction, his own views on the sub- 
ject. Senator Marcoartu was a member of the Inter- 
national Law Association from the year of its organization, 
1873, and later of the Interparliamentary Peace Union 
and was practically always present at and took an active 
part in the annual conferences of these organizations. 
He attended the last meeting of the International Law 
Association, held at Antwerp last autumn, and heartily 
supported the paper of B. F. Trueblood on a Regular 
International Advisory Congress, wishing to go even 
further than the paper proposed, and have constituted a 
regular international legislative body. We hope that 
Spain will furnish us other as able and active peace pro- 
pagandists as was Mr. Marcoartu. 



The Australian Herald gives the fol- 

ww™» wlr. lowing digest of a sermon preached in 

Melbourne by Rev. Charles Strong, D. D., 

on the first Sunday in January, the day observed there 

as Peace Sunday : 

"War sprang out of love of power, love of money, 



greed of land, race jealousy, hatred and unscrupulous 
passion. It is against these that Christianity persistently 
works. To join a church is to join a brotherhood that is 
working for the eradication of these, and the substitution 
of that noble motive and purpose which was revealed in 
the Son of Man as our best and truest nature. People 
might sneer and laugh. Even ' Christians ' called it 
sentimental moonshine. So people had laughed and 
sneered at every advance man had made, resisting every 
change from a lower to a higher stage. This did not 
prove Christ was wrong any more than it had proved 
Socrates, or Plato, or Darwin, or Copernicus, or Edison, 
or Howard, or Froebel, or Luther, to have been wrong. 
It only proved that those who thus spoke were not 
' Christians.' We could not plead, after our experience 
of the horrors of the Egyptian, American, Chinese and 
South African wars of last century, that we did not 
know what war meant. We knew enough of all the 
cunning and lying, called 'strategy' and 'diplomacy,' 
the fierce passion, the horrible suffering, the dishonor of 
women, the cruelty to children, the desolation and sor- 
row of war, to know that, hide it as we might beneath 
pious cant, and Bibles, and blasphemous hymns about 
'Onward, Christian Soldiers,' and hypocritical 'church 
parades,' it was devil's work. We had to keep this now 
in time of peace steadily before the people. And we 
had better work to do — to spread abroad and inspire 
people with the principles of Jesus. It was because we 
had departed from these principles that we had ceased 
to feel how inconsistent war was with them. We had 
to show men how far happier and more prosperous the 
world would be if only we turned our billions spent on 
war, and our armed millions' energy, into nobler chan- 
nels. The Christian, like the man of science, must al- 
ways be a fighter. Peace and harmony, at this stage, 
could only be reached through pain and struggle. Jesus 
would have nothing to do with 'peace at any price.' 
But his war was war against the world's war, against 
anger, revenge, hatred, covetousness, selfishness, mam- 
mon-worship,, out of which the world's war springs." 



Brevities. 

. . . The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
now, after waiting two years, reported favorably that 
convention signed at Mexico City at the Pan-American 
Conference of 1901, providing for the submission of all 
questions of claims among the American republics for a 
period of five years to the arbitration of the Hague 
Court. This means that the treaty will doubtless be 
ratified by the Senate and then probably by the other 
governments of this hemisphere. 

. . . The Standing Committee of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association, London, addressed 
some weeks ago to the British government a request to 
take advantage at the earliest practicable moment, with 
the view of restoring peace between Russia and Japan, 
of the right conferred by Article 3 of the Hague Con- 
vention to offer good offices or mediation even during 
the course of hostilities. The reply of the government 
was that it did not feel that the opportune moment had 
come for such action. 



